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Notes of the Week 


Progress and Prospects 

HE Kaiser is said to have promised his 

people that the war will be over by October. 

No doubt there is truth in the report that 
Germany dreads the prospect of another winter 
campaign. Her dread accounts for the deter- 
mination to make one more violent effort to reach 
Calais. All movements in Belgium suggest that the 
tactics adopted on the East are to be tried on the 
West, though how that is to be done without giving 
Russia the opportunity of a new offensive none outside 
Germany can see. Russia, indeed, seems already to have 
turned on her assailants. Some of the German papers 
which venture to discuss possible peace terms are taking 
a more modest view of Germany’s intentions. They 
have, however, not yet got rid of the idea that peace 
rests with Germany. Another costly thrust for Calais 
may assist their ruminations. Events in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula may also before long be helpful. The Allies 
have had a tough task against Turkish fanaticism 
and German organisation, but their progress has been 
substantial in most difficult conditions. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s despatch published this week on the landing and 
initial fighting will stir the sentiments and fire the 
imagination of every man in the British Empire. Am- 
phibious operations have made the Empire what it is, 
and no more remarkable example of daring and re- 
source by the Army and Navy is to be found in 
Britain’s Imperial history. 
Lord Haldane's Indiscretion? 

At a time when parties have sunk their differences 
it would be peculiarly unfortunate if individuals were 
to embark oh personal recriminations. Lord Haldane’s 
speech this week has brought him into sharp con- 
flict with his late colleague, Mr. Lloyd George. Ac- 
cording to Lord Haldane the Cabinet of which he was 
a member were fully informed last autumn of the short- 
age in munitions, and after consultation with General 
von Donop took the necessary steps to place orders so 
that the supply should be more than ample. The whole 
scheme, he suggests, was defeated by the difficulties 
with Labour, which confounded both the Cabinet and 
the manufacturer. Mr. Lloyd George instantly took the 
exceptional step of issuing a statement which describes 

Lord Haldane’s version of what took place at the Cabi- 














net Committee meeting, as incomplete and in material 
respects inaccurate. He hopes that he will not be driven 
just now into going more fully into the matter, and 
reads Lord Haldane a sharp little lecture on the un- 
wisdom of partial and unauthorised disclosures. The 
incident piques a curiosity which were better not roused 
at this moment. Truth will out one day, and mean- 
while the interests of the nation will not be served by 
any effort to cover up or excuse the sins of omission 
or commission on the part of the late Cabinet. 


Mr. Redmond's Good Story 
That was a delightful story told by Mr. John Red- 
mond in Dublin, the other night, of how the offer of a 
place in the Cabinet came to him. It was addressed 
“care of Dublin Castle,’ and a young Englishman 
undertook its delivery. He seems to have gone half 
over Ireland before running Mr. Redmond to earth at 
two o’clock one morning. When at last he found the 
Irish leader he did so with the assistance of a police- 
man. “fogether they knocked at Mr. Redmond’s door, 
and after some time it was opened by his cook. The 
messenger said he had come from Dublin Castle and 
wanted Mr. John Redmond, and the cook, with a 
lively recollection of other times, putting two and two 
together, promptly jumped to the conclusion that the 
policeman and the messenger could have but one object. 
She assured them that there was no such person as John 
Redmond in the house, and slammed the door in their 
faces. Ultimately a friend went to the rescue, and the 
offer was duly made and declined. The story of the 
faithful but not too truthful cook serves as an equally 
amusing and eloquent reminder of the worlds we have 
been carried away from the old order of things. 
President Diaz and his Life-work 
The clamour of conflict so near home has over- 

powered many events which at other times would have 
demanded public attention, but the death of Porfirio 
Diaz, eight times President of the Mexican Republic, 
at the age of 85, recalls memories of a remarkable 
career. When he first took charge of affairs in that 
troublous country it was in a state of simple chaos; 
brigandage prevailed, the advances of commerce from 
France and England were discouraged, and revolution 
was the daily fare. From 1884, when he took office for 
the second time, to 1910, his last term, law, order, 
education, and railway and steamship communication 
made most effective progress; the Mexican and United 
States Governments worked together; brigands became 
policemen, and prospects seemed bright. From his 
retirement in 1911, Mexico has lapsed once more into a 
state of discontent and revolt. The whole history of 
Diaz’ twenty-five years of hard work shows how strong 
can be the influence of one wise, determined per- 
sonality for good. He found confusion; he achieved 
success by fine administration; retired, and confusion 
reigned at once. Through his labours, however, 
Mexico’s possibilities of development have become 
widely known, and in years to come the name of Presi- 
dent Diaz will stand as one who did much to bring his 
land peace and prosperity. 
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A Northern Minstrel 
By D. C. PARKER 


“ ARK and true and tender is the North”’ ; so wrote 

the poet. The student is often confronted 
with the darkness of it before the truth and tenderness 
have been revealed to him. And so he turns away 
without having wrested its secret or fallen a victim to 
its charms. Ibsen, the silent genius of Norway, seems 
merely a forbidding critic of society until you have 
soaked yourself in his works. It is only after you 
have done this that the true greatness of the man is 
apparent to you. 

It is because we harbour in our minds a picture of 
the North which is bleak and comfortless that we per- 
suade ourselves that these latitudes must be barren of 
art. The scholars and philosophers, poets and min- 
strels of the laughing and volatile South—what have 
the wind-swept, snow-covered lands to set against 
them? Here, we say, is a part of the earth where 
Nature is remorseless to man and beast, where, surely, 
only a race of supermen could survive. We therefore 
hasten to those happy countries in which Mother Earth 
woos us in many colours and surrounds us with her 
countless fascinations. It cannot be denied that the 
productions of men in whom the long night of the 
winter seems to breed the habit of introspection lack 
the charm of those born amid smiling skies and end- 
less blossomings. But they have a character which is 
peculiar to them, and it is only when you know the 
culture of the Northern races that you can really under- 
stand the South. A true valuation of things is based 
upon comparison, and we are in a position to compare 
two objects only when we have a knowledge of each. 
The steppes have a poetry of their own; mysterious 
mists enshroud the fjords; the hills are dark and 
gloomy. And the meditative Northerner has peopled 
them with the objects of his imagination. In the lakes 
which lie hidden in the depths of the Russian forest 
dwells the water-sprite who disports herself by moon- 
light. The dwarfish troll terrifies the Norwegian child. 
Among the mountains live the giants, forging their 
mighty swords far from the haunts of men. Who 
shall say that these sturdy races, to whom we owe the 
sagas and the Kalevala, have not a history that is 
worth knowing, that these sailors upon the surging 
foam have not songs worth singing and stories good to 
hear? When we have penetrated the darkness which 
for so long surrounds them, we are arrested by the 
truth and tenderness of which the poet spoke. 

I have made this preamble because we are accus- 
tomed to think that Berlin and Rome are somewhere 
near the ends of the musical universe. But the enter- 
prising traveller tells us of a country where forest and 
flood, lake and mountain delight the eye. It is in- 
habited by a well-educated race in whom the love of 
culture amounts to a passion. The most prominent 
composer which these people, the Finns, have given 
to the world is Sibelius. He is known everywhere as 
the writer of “Finlandia,’’ which, being concise, im- 





pressive, heroic, and tender, is all that a patriotic 
tone-poem should be. It has the sincerity of the 
“ Marseillaise,’”? and, in addition, good musical] quali- 
ties. So it is popular both with the public and the 
pundits. It would not be altogether untrue to say 
that Sibelius has suffered from the vogue of “ Fin 
landia.’’ Another tone-poem, “En Saga,”’ is fairly 
well known. But his masterpiece has satisfied the 
many who have no curiosity. Instead of asking for 
other examples, they have shouted “Encore!” Still, 
the composer should console himself with the thought 
that his fame with the public is based upon his best 
work. Of few can this be said. To be known as the 
Handel of the “Largo’”’ or the Schumann of the 
“ Traumerei’’ is, indeed, a tragedy. 

You can best realise in what relation Sibelius stands 
to his country by indulging in a little historical retro- 
spection. Musical activity in Finland practically began 
in the time of Pacius, a Hamburger by birth. He is 
remembered as the composer of “ Vort Land,’’ a piece 
to which Mr. Edmund Gosse refers in his study of 
Runeberg. Following upon the work of Pacius came 
the missionary efforts of Wegelius and Kajanus. Then 
the student encounters the names of Merikanto, Palm- 
gren, and Jarnefelt. A poem by the last-mentioned, 
“ Korsholm,’’ was performed by Sir Henry Wood in 
1902. But however much we are attracted by these 
musicians, we cannot repress the feeling that in Sibelius 
is epitomised the accumulated musical feeling of his 
race. If not exactly prolific in the sense that Tchai- 
kovsky and Saint-Saéns are, he has, nevertheless, been 
active with his pen. There is a violin concerto, about 
the merits of which critics are divided. More than 
once he has expressed himself in the symphony, and 
in each case has put much of the personal into his 
music. (The fourth example has been quoted in a 
modern harmony book to adorn a tale.) Mention must 
also be made of the incidental music for “Kuoleina” 
and “ King Christian II,’’ of “ The Swan of Tuonela,” 
the suites “ Karelia’’ and “ Pelleas et Mélisande,’’ the 
tone-poem “En Saga,’’ and the songs, which, always 
full of emotional expressiveness, have, in many cases, 
an unusual harmonic interest—as in the well-known 
“ Black Roses.”’ 

These compositions are not all of equal value. But 
Sibelius’s feeling for harmony is very generally appa 
rent, and he follows his course more or less heedless 
of what others say and do. You do not feel that he 
has very much in common with the modern Germans. 
On the other hand, his methods are not those of the 
French impressionists, nor yet of the young Russians. 
Even in such a slight thing as the “Valse lente’’ there 
is something individual. When he is at his best, the 
craving for articulation is prominent. In “ Finlandia,” 
for example, he speaks with tongue aflame. English 


composers are at present much occupied with the sub 
ject of Russian music, of which, until recently, they 
knew far too little, and, no doubt, the work of the 
Finns, which forms an appropriate extension to it, will 
be given that measure of attention which is its due. 
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Laon 
By DouGLAS GOLDRING. 


HE astonishing situation of Laon—now once more 
in the hands of enemies and the scene of historic 
happenings—is enough, in itself, to account for the 
military importance of the city throughout the cen- 
turies. It stands on a flat-topped hill rising abruptly 
out of the plain, and dominates the countryside for 
miles round. So sharply does it rise from the lowlands 
that the hill looks as though it might almost have been 
made artificially, by some race of giants. 

The bishopric of Laon was founded as early as 497 
by St. Remi, and its bishops soon became personages 
of great importance. Their power was threatened, 
however, by the later Carolingian kings who made the 
place their capital and built a palace there. The his- 
tory of Laon as a fortified town begins in the sixteenth 
century, when it was made a first-class fortress for 
those days. In more recent times, during the campaigns 
which ended Napoelon’s career, it surrendered to the 
Allies on February 12, 1814. In the following month 
Bliicher made it his base against Napoleon, who, after 
the engagement known as the “battle of Laon,’’ retired 
on Soissons. An attempt was made to reform the 
French army at Laon after Waterloo, and the fortress 
withstood a siege from July 18 to August 10, 1815. In 
the war of 1870 Laon again played an important part 
and was the scene of a curious and melancholy incident. 
On September 9, 1870, after the terms of capitulation 
had been signed, when the Prussians were about to enter 
the citadel, an engineer sacrificed his life in an heroic 
but ill-conceived attempt to blow up the invaders by 
setting fire to the powder magazine. Unfortunately, 
of the 500 victims, there were more Frenchmen than 
Germans. 

The plateau on which the town itself is built forms 
two sides of an equilateral triangle. Of the two ex- 
tremities, that on the east is occupied by the citadel 
behind which is the cathedral, that on the south by the 
Parish of Crenettes and the ancient Abbey of St. 
Vincent. At the apex of the triangle, to the north- 
west, the plateau grows broader and bears on it the 
principal buildings in the town, which are comprised 
in the Parish of St. Martin. The opening of the tri- 
angle, looking towards the south-east, forms a deep 
depression called the Cave Saint Vincent, which is 
highly cultivated and divided into market gardens. 

The city of Laon to-day (or, rather, yesterday) 
seemed wrapped in a profound slumber, a slumber only 
broken by the sound of the horses’ hoofs, dragging 

‘flies’’ full of English school-marms and other tourists 
from the station, a mile below. The population of the 
town has for years past tended to decrease. The place 

lives in the past; has turned its back on Progress. Its 
Narrow streets, with their beautiful medieval stone 
houses, seemed, less than a year ago, to radiate a pro- 
found peace. A delicious day of repose, freshened by 
the gentlest of breezes and warmed by the most deli- 
cious sunlight, was offered by Laon on a June morning, 





as the delighted traveller emerged from his inn. Cats 
slept contentedly in sheltered and sunny corners—and 
all the inhabitants seemed either very old or very 
young. The school-marms and others attracted by the 
“sights’’ seemed to be the only link with the life of 
to-day which the place possessed. 

These “sights’’ were, to me, a little disappointing. 
The world-famed cathedral—as light inside as an 
artist’s studio, and restored to such a point that almost 
every trace of age had disappeared from its interior— 
struck me as being cold and repellent—a paradise for 
the architect’s apprentice and for unintelligent readers 
of the now accursed red handbooks. 

To me the less “important’’ beauties of Laon were 
the most attractive. The shady walk round the hilltop 
outside the old rampart; the grass-grown dell where 
Napoleon’s soldiers watered their horses; the ancient 
city gates, the Porte d’Ardon, the Porte des Chenizelles 
and the half-ruined Porte de Soissons; the Bishop’s 
Palace (now Palais de Justice); the Church of St. 
Martin and the curious sixteenth-century houses with 
pointed gables, in the Rue St. Martin—all these were 
delights to come upon and treasures to remember. And 
who that has seen it will ever forget the weird moon- 
light of Laon! The white pathway of light down the 
narrow streets; the deep shadows; the black outlines 
of the roofs; the unearthly stillness of the little country 
town that goes to bed very early—all this comes back 
to me when I think of moonlight nights at Laon, and 
try to imagine the heavy-footed German soldiery 
tramping to and fro in its clean, prim little streets. 
How well do I remember the tiny “Café de Paris,” 
whose yellow light used to mingle with the white glare 
of the moon and in whose penetralia sleepy shopkeepers 
played billiards and drank their bocks! Now, no 
doubt, the patron shiveringly obeys the orders of in- 
tolerant Teuton officers, unless, like so many other 
innocent civilians—leaders of quiet lives in the quiet 
and sunny towns of France—he has met his death 
before a firing party outside the city gates. Truly, 
in the midst of life we are in death! When I remember 
how warm the sunshine was on the old walls of Laon 
last June, the breathless moonlight nights, the heavy 
scent of the flowers, the intense stillness, it seems as 
though-I were in the midst of some dreadful night- 
mare which refuses to come to an end. 





On Fear 


NE of the unanswered riddles of humanity is 
why fear—a perfectly natural and reasonable 
instinct, one of Nature’s weapon’s for furthering the 
perfection of every species—should always rank in 
men’s esteem among the most craven, deadly, and dis- 
honourable vices. No man can be branded with a 
more opprobrious epithet than that of coward; there 
is no weakness to which men will not more willingly 
confess than that of fear. 
Another curious phenomenon is the superlative value 
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we place on the possession of physical bravery. There 
are many who will resort to any artifice to cover the 
fact that they are afraid of pain, of danger, or physical 
discomfort and unpleasantness, who take no trouble 
whatever to conceal their moral cowardice from the 
eyes of all the world. 


From time immemorial this disproportionate ard 
unreal value has been placed upon bravery ; it has been 
celebrated in all the ages of which we have any record 
by chant and ode, in legends and sagas innumerable. 
Most of these have been founded on the adventures of 
some “hero,’’ celebrated for his picturesque reckless- 
ness, his triumph over pain and weariness and obstacles 
of every description, his strength, his power to slay 
the dragon and rescue beauty in distress, to battle with 
storm or with beasts as dangerous and untameable; 
but notwithstanding our admiration of this splendid 
physical prowess many of us can remember our private 
and youthful wonder on first reading the tale, that the 
hero, gorgeous in strength and shining armour, should 
stoop to deeds which we, with our unformed moral 
code, distinctly recognised as those of an outsider. It 
was impossible to reconcile a David or Ulysses, a 
Lancelot or an Anthony with our conception of the real 
hero, sams peur et sans reproche. it formed an early 
problem, one of the first refusals to accept the spirit of 
compromise on which the judgments of maturity are 
too largely founded. Recently it has been the fashion 
to whitewash these dark streaks in the characters of 
the famous; to find excuses, palliations on the score 
of race and tradition and environment, or of a 
grandeur which raises their vices above the level of the 
virtues of the common herd; nevertheless, behind the 
whitewash the unheroic stains remain dark and im- 
moveable. 

However, they were rarely those of physical 
cowardice. Fear, the dread of pain, of solitude, of 
hardship to body, of hunger and cold, appears to be 
one of the penalties attached to the refinements of a 
luxurious civilisation. To banish it, men have filled 
their lives with softness, with luxurious trivialites, 
with excitements that leave no room for the sensation 
of loneliness, with anesthetics that dull the approach 
of pain, with a thousand diversions that drive away 
the possibility of the intrusion of the grisly phantom 
lurking in the background. But beneath all the arti- 
ficiality of these elaborate precautions its presence was 
always felt—it looked into haunted eyes, it reared it- 
self in the midst of the most gilded and glittering as- 
semblies ; it supplied that note of tragedy in the music 
and the literature of the last days of the time of 
gaiety before the war, with which we were all familiar. 
Sometimes men asked themselves, or in moments of 
intimacy their chosen friends, what was this note which 
permeated everything, to which they could give no 
name. Since they have been face to face with tragedy, 
with the reality which has swept away all vain pre- 
tences, they have recognised it for what it was. It 
was the note of Fear—fear of the unknown. 


Men thought that these things—hunger, pain, and 
the like, were terrible. In their ignorance they feared 
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them and filled their lives with antidotes, how success- 
fully they alone know. The war brought them face to 
face with all that they had dreaded; cold and hunger, 
pain and danger, and the constant proximity of 
death. In their presence the phantom fled. These 


things were realities, could be fought and grappled § 


with and overcome. They learned the truth that it is 
only the unknown which can inspire the sensation of 
fear. Men who have been under fire, in the trenches, 
or in the open, with shells falling all around them and 
men stricken on all sides, will tell you that they had 
no fear as long as they could fight and bear their part 
in the struggle. But when wounded, lying powerless 
and helpless on the field, the enemy descended on 
them, fear of the unknown, of German brutality, of 
the long hours of waiting torture, of what fate had in 
store for them, has wrung groans from hearts that no 
pain could influence; each sound, each movement con- 
tained a menace for which they had no name, no 
reason, but which was full of unutterable horror, and 
for which there was no relief but merciful unconscious- 
ness or removal into the zone of peace and safety. 

This is a parable of life. The spirit which is whole 
has no room for the suffering of fear. It can meet 
life and do battle with it cheerfully ; work and friend- 
ship and the daily round of events fill it to the ex- 
clusion of all phantoms; it is a joy to overcome ob- 
stacles, to right mistakes and to endure hardships in 
the hope of better days to come. But the spirit which 
is wounded, with love betrayed and_ self-respect 
broken, which has been pierced by the cruel darts of 
evil fortune, is in another case. To it all things are 
full of the possibility of an unknown terror. It is 
dragged down from the kingdom of light into a place 
of great darkness, where horror and despair crouch, 
prepared to spring, and in which there is no ray of 
light. 

That is why men dread Fear. It paralyses all the 
virtues. It is the only form of suffering in which no 
good is hidden. Unconquered, it is the precursor of 
the death of the soul. Judas knew fear, and went and 
hanged himself. No coward has a place in the king- 
dom of heaven. Sorrow is ennobling—it is often the 
gateway to blessed visions; it is the passport to sym- 
pathy, it gives and receives that most healing virtue: 
fear is a corroding instinct, suffering alone and in 
darkness. 

Loss is painful, it requires a readjustment of the per- 
spective of life, but it is purifying; like pain, it is a 
beneficent arrangement of Nature whereby greater 
harm is averted; it purges the dross of selfishness, of 
the canker which attaches to great possessions divorced 
from the ideal. Fear contains greater pain than all of 
these and is without their compensations. For they, 


and they alone, are the weapons by which the phantom 
is conquered. By their aid we learn that it is a trick 
of the devil, a disorder of the sick imagination, a stage 
dragon to be trampled under foot; that outside our- 
selves it has no existence. 

To the little child darkness has a corporate exist- 
ence; it is not that which we know it to be, the absence 
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When afraid he will exclaim—‘“Let out the 
The man who is afraid reverses truth, 


of light. 
darkness.”’ 
and can only cast out the phantom by flooding the 
corners of his spirit with that light which is in reality 
within him, ready to drive out and make non-existent 
the darkness that he fears. 





The Great Folk-Poem of the Finns 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


[* the imagination of other European peoples Fin-_ 


land has ever been a land of mystery. It lay near 
the borders of the known world, at the gates of the 
great silence; it was in this spot, according to the old 
Norse myth-makers, that the land of immortality might 
be found. It became associated with ideas of witch- 
craft and dark magic. In the belief of early sailors 
Finns were the wizards of the seaboard ; they could sell 
a serviceable wind at any time, or maliciously pursue 
an ill-fated vessel with baffling hurricanes. Seamen 
did not like to sail with a Finn as comrade; they 
feared disaster. The Finn was the ship’s Jonah. In 
the fitness of things the Flying Dutchman should have 
been a Finn. Somehow the Finns seem to be a race 
apart; certainly they are not Slavs. They have re- 
garded themselves as Magyars, but are probably in 
error; it is more likely that they are akin to the Eskimo 
and other Arctic tribes, a survival of the primitive 
race that was driven northwards by successive waves 
of Celts, Teutons, and Slavs. Neolithic man in Britain 
seems to have belonged to this race. Be that as it may, 
a Finn is not a Russian and he is not a German; he 
has his own traditional antecedents and his own his- 
toric literature. In the past he would rather have been 
considered a Swede than a Russian; about a century 
ago he had almost come to believe himself Swedish. 
Sweden had conquered Finland as far back as the 
twelfth century, and it was then that Christianity was 
introduced. The country was a constant source of 
trouble between Russia and Sweden until 1809, when 
it was finally ceded to the Muscovites. Situated as 
they are, the Finns were fated to fall under the domi- 
nation of one or other of their more powerful neigh. 
bours; natural conditions opposed their independence, 
the best they could ever hope for was some measure of 
autonomy or home rule. Under Sweden, who fought: 
hard and long to retain possession, the domination had 
not been severe: the Swedes had not oppressed or 
meddled greatly with the Finns, and their rule was not 
much resented. The Finns liked to live in peace; they 
were content to be a happy people that has no his- 
tory. _National feeling was actually dying of inanition, 
when the Russian occupation came to arouse and fire it. 
At first Russia followed on the lines of Sweden’s easy 
tule, and left the people at least the semblance of being 
self-governing. But the annexation had stirred the 
Finnish imagination, and caused a revival of interest 
in folk literature. When a people is conquered or 








down-trodden, it flies back to the sources of its patriot- 
ism; old ballads and folk-tales win a new interest and 
become an inspiration; national spirit hastens to assert 

that arms and bondage cannot suppress it. Enquiries 

and researches were set on foot, the most successful and 

famous of the literary explorers being Dr. Lénnrot, 

professor at the University of Helsingfors. He first 

issued a collection of general folk-tales, and in 1835 

his well-known version of the Kalevala. Though we 
must confess that he dealt too freely with his material, 

he did a useful work and deserves much gratitude. For 
it was he who reminded the modern world of the exist- 
ence of Finland’s old epic. 

But the Kalevala is rather a collection of runes and 
folk-songs than an epic in the classic sense. Primitive 
peoples do not really write epics; the idea of any early 
bard setting himself down to produce an epic is quite a 
modern illusion. When we meet a long poem that 
claims to be ancient, we may generally assume that it 
consists of several shorter pieces linked together. This 
must originally have been the case with the Homeric 
poems. In some respects the Kalevala is more national, 
more truly popular, than the Iliad; it is less touched 
by outside influences, it represents a more primitive 
state of society, it contains less trace of culture. In 
some degree it is akin to the Saxon Beowulf, and to cer- 
tain of the Norse sagas; and yet it appears quite un- 
influenced by other folk-literatures. Something like it 
was in existence among the North American Indians, 
and was beautifully rendered for modern readers by 
Longfellow; in fact, the words that begin the Kale- 
vala strongly remind us of the American poet’s prelude 
to ‘“‘Hiawatha.’’ ‘‘These songs,’ says the Finnish 
singer, ‘“‘were found by the wayside and gathered in 
the depth of the copses; blown from the branches of 
the forest and plucked among the plumes of the pine- 
trees. These lays came to me as I followed the flocks, 
in a land of honey-sweet meadows and of golden hills. 
The cold has spoken to me, and the rain has told me 
her runes; the winds of heaven, the waves of the sea 
have talked and sung to me; the wild birds have 
taught me, and the music of many waters has been 
my master.’’ We discover here a genuine strain of 
that nature-poetry which was so long absent from 
modern writings, and of which the Greeks knew com- 
paratively little—a love of the wild and uncultivated, 
of nature apart from man, of loneliness anc apparent 
desolation. This is the prevalent tone of the Kale- 
vala. We must remember that it is not a Christian 
work; the poem or cluster of poems belongs to the 
mind of paganism. It mentions Christianity as a Greek 
might who bewailed that ‘‘Pan is dead.’’ The title 
Kalevala means the ‘‘home of heroes.’”’ It begins by 
telling how Wainamoinen, a kind of Finnish Prome- 
theus, was born in a time of savage chaos, and how he 
gave corn to man; and while the corn was ripening he 
sang. A boastful listener, enraged at the beautiful 
singing of this Northern Orpheus, challenges him to 
a trial of song; this man is the brother of the girl whom 
Wainamoinen loves. By magic he extorts from the 
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brother a promise that he shall wed this girl, but the 
unwilling maiden escapes and is drowned, singing with 
her last breath, ‘‘Never may my sister come to bathe 
in the sea-tide, for the drops of the sea are drops of 
my blood.’’ Torn with grief, the lover seeks every- 
where his lost bride. Once he catches a strange fish, 
which leaves in his hand a tress of hair; the hair is 
hers. At last he goes to seek another bride at Pohjola, 
the ‘‘place of the world’s end.’’ Among adventures too 
many to mention he descends to Tuonela, the Finnish 
Hades; and when he returns he preaches to mankind 
about what he has witnessed there. It is possible that 
there may be a trace of Christian idea in this, fragments 
of which may have drifted to the Finns long before 
their actual conversion. The visit to Hades is itself 
an old myth found in almost all nations; but there is 
something like the note of early Christianity in some 
words of the poem: ‘‘They that pervert innocence, they 
that lead astray the pure in heart, shall be punished 
eternally in the depths of Tuoni. There is a place pre- 





pared for evil-doers, a bed of burning stones, fiery | 


zo’ks, worms and serpents.” 


Later, there is the de- | 


scription of a Finnish wedding, when Wainamoinen is | 


married to the maiden of Pohjola. ‘‘Thy life was soft 
and gentle in thy father’s house,’’ sings the girl’s 
mother ; ‘‘milk and butter were ready to thy hand; thou 
wast as a flower of the field, as a strawberry of the 
wood ; all care was left to the pines of the forest, all 
wailing to the winds in the barren woodland. But 
now thou goest to another home, to a strange mother.”’ 

The girl herself sings: ‘“‘My thoughts are as a 
dark night of autumn, as a cloudy day of winter; my 
heart is sadder than the autumn day, more weary than 
the winter night.’”” Even in translation, losing the 
rhythmic charm of the original, there is still beauty in 
these fragments—a solemn tone as of vast pine-forests 
and wide plains, of stark desolate winters and summers 
of fleet bewitching loveliness. This is no facile poetry 
of the study or the boudoir, no light lay of minstrel 
or troubadour; it is the free sincere utterance of one who 
has seen nature face to face in her naked realities, and 
has caught the echo of her voice. Traces of social life 
and culture are very few; the poem is concerned with the 
primitive necessities and passions of simply human life. 

Labours as great as those of Hercules are among the 
exploits of Wainamoinen, one of which is the slaying 
of a wonderful bear. The singers who hymn this 
triumph do not forget to propitiate the dead beast ; they 
delicately insinuate that the bear died by his own will. 
Touches like this reveal an earlier state of myth-making 
than the Greeks had attained in Homeric times ; Homer’s 
Greeks had got beyond beast-worship. It is only to- 
wards the end of the work that we find a definite refer- 
ence to Christianity. In the last of the fifty Cantos 
there is a distorted suggestion of the Annunciation and 
the Nativity. It is the breaking in of a new light, 
something that shall completely transform the world, 








and the singer views the change with an undertone of | 


melancholy. 


jatta, “‘pure as the dew, holy as stars that live without 


We are told of a maiden named Mar- | 





stain.”’ One day as she is feeding her sheep a berry 
falls into her bosom, and later she bears a child, having 
been cast out in shame by her people; the child is 
cradled in the manger of a stable. Feeling by 
some instinct that this child’s coming boded the 
end of his own power, Wainamoinen played 
the part of Herod, and tried to kill him; 
but the babe conquered, and the old singer, magician, 
sage, had to give way before the dawn of a new era. 
‘‘Times go by,”’ he sang, ‘‘and suns shall rise and set, 
and then shall men have need of me, and shall look for 
the promise of my coming, that I may make a new 
sampo and a new harp, bringing back sunshine and 
moonlight and the joy that is banished from the 
world.’”’ This is the familiar note of paganism when 
confronted by Christian teaching—‘‘the joy that is 
banished from the world,’’ the old joy of life, the free 
desire and its gratification, the native uncheckedampulse, 
the easy conscience before former habits were denounced 
as sins. The Christian conversion that was coming 
upon Finland was not a willing change to righteousness 
and love, not a personal regeneration, a voluntary 
denial of self-gratifyings; conversions did not come in 
that way after the first days of humility and brother 
hood; it was a wholesale and outward conversion, 
ordered by kings and chieftains, in some cases almost 
as arbitrary as the manner in which Mohammed’s faith 
was spread. Sometimes such transformations were 
brought about by a wave of sentiment and emotion, 
under the spell of some magnetic leader or preacher; 
but often it was merely a political transaction. An im- 
mense amount of superstition and myth survived, in 
part adopted by the priests of the new faith, in part 
denounced, but wholly intimate to the lives of the 
people and vibrating to their inner heart-strings. There 
are some such survivals still in country places—an ob 
servance of new moons and lucky days, omens from 
bird or beast, popular methods of divination or charms 
for disease, and a lurking terror of darkness. Cen- 
turies of totemism and witchcraft were not to be blotted 
out easily; Christianity had to destroy as well as to 
construct, and the process has not been completed. In 
many folk-songs we see the slow transition in its first 
stages, but there is very little of it in the Kalevala. 
That work is almost untouched by Hebraic culture; it 
belongs to the primitive folk-lore of northern Europe, 
and to a gentler paganism than that which has lately 
burst forth, a hideous reversion, to horrify the civilised 
world. 








A. TT — 





It is seventeen years since a volume of ‘‘Essays in 
Church Reform’’ was issued under the general editor- 
ship of the present Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Douglas 
Eyre has arranged with those of the original writers 
who still live to revise their contributions, and has 
caused new essays to be added; the revised version— 
priced at half-a-crown—will be issued this month by 
Mr. Murray under the title of ‘‘The Reform of the 
Church of England.” 
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REVIEWS 


The Tsar and His People 


By G. DE WESSELITSKY. 
Is. net.) 


Russia and Democracy. 
(London: Heinemann. 


HIS book appears with an excellent preface by Mr. 
Henry Cust, but for those who know something of 
Russian circles in England no note of introduction is 
necessary. We know Mr. de Wesselitsky not only as 
a successful publicist and a highly accomplished 
student of affairs, but as one of the best-informed men 
in Europe on Russian matters, whether domestic or inter- 
national. His title is “ Russia and Democracy’’; his 
real theme is, however, the German canker in Russia. 
Germany has battened on Russia for the last two 
generatpns in a way which none who have not lived 
in RussiQcan possibly realise. The idea that Germany 
has lived in constant dread of the Slav power is a 
ludicrous pretence. Russia has been the victim, and 
if dread does exist in the German mind, then it is 
conscience making cowards even of Teuton supermen. 
Says Mr. Cust: “Two hundred years of tyranny, of 
suppression, of paralysis are being realised almost 
for the first time, and in that realisation are being 
swept away. Two long centuries of reaction, of in- 
trigue, of exploitation, of perfidy, and of false sacri- 
fice are going up in gunpowder along the banks of the 
San.”’ 

Mr. de Wesselitsky traces Russian history from the 
time of Peter the Great to the present day, and in Mr. 
Cust’s opinion he is probably the most competent man 
living to write it. He has certainly packed a vast deal 
into fewer than 100 pages. It is an illuminating 
brochure, and, read in conjunction with Professor 
Wiener’s recently published “Interpretation of the 
Russian People,’’ will carry knowledge of the real 
Russia forward at a bound. We shall understand better 
than is possible from a dozen books by the casual visitor 
what are the forces at work which will make of Russia 
in the not distant future something approaching the 
greatest of democracies. The secret will be found in 
the perfect relations of the Tsar and the people, who 
have one aim in common—to get rid of the bureaucracy 
which to an extent not realised by most British 
students of things Russian is the creation of the Ger- 
man element and the curse of the country. Mr. de 
Wesselitsky says Russia may be called either a demo- 
cratic monarchy or a monarchical democracy. In no 
other country is there so little aristocracy, as Mr. de 
Wesselitsky explains. The peasantry are the most 
important class, and are go per cent. of the population. 
They are fully alive to the fact that such rights and 
privileges as they enjoy are derived direct from the 
Sovereign. Those who stand between them and the 
Tsar are concerned only to keep them in a state of 
serfdom. To read this book is to acquire an insight 
into the character of Russia which will lend a new 
meaning to the Tsar’s latest manifesto to his people. 





It will show why the Russian people and the Tsar are 


alike determined to have done with the German menace 
once and for all. 


“The sharp medicine of war is 
rapidly and thoroughly curing Russia of the German 
virus which for two centuries has poisoned the organism 
of that empire. The Russian democracy is at last 
coming to its own again. Its union with monarchy is 
indissolubly cemented and consecrated by the wise 
leadership of the great Slavic Tsar.” 

The wisdom and character of that leadership is seen 
not only in the war which is to be Russia’s emancipa- 
tion from an alien domination, but in the decree which 
emancipated hér millions from the equally grave con- 
sequences of excessive vodka drinking. It is true the 
war, which had to come if Russia in the future was to 
be a free agent, found her unprepared. In the last 
few years Russia has been engaged in domestic reform 
to an extent not generally known. Mr. de Wesselitsky 
says she was surprised amidst momentous political, 
economic, and social reforms, and these will not lose 
but gain in importance if Russia is to, do for herself 
all that she has hitherto done under the auspices of 
the German leaven. They who wonder whether the 
crushing of Germany in this war may not mean the 
beginning of a new career of adventure for Russia 
abroad fail to appreciate the great work which is await- 
ing her at home. The present war means for Russia the 
discovery of herself. 





Essays in Translation 


Poems, and Other Translations. By LORD 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON. (John Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 


THE one thing essential to the translator, a thorough 
knowledge of the languages being understood, is 
sympathy. Without this gift, the most correct render- 
ing of verse or prose from one tongue to another will 
seem lifeless, merely “clever,’’ and a needless effort. 
Almost any advanced student of French, for example, 
could give the English equivalents for the verses of 
Verlaine’s “Rain,’’ phrase by phrase, and possibly 
could rhyme them well; but how far from any thrill 
would the reader be if the translator lacked the subtle 
sense, the delicacy, the self-transposition, which alone 
can spell success! No skill in the mechanics of lan- 
guage and grammar, no expert school knowledge, can 
compensate for the absence of these. “The translator,” 
says Lord Curzon in his preface, “should remember 
that the work is not primarily his, but that of another 
man, of whose ideas he is merely the vehicle and inter- 
preter; and, while endeavouring to convert them into 
the idiom and metrical form of another language, often 
with some loss, rarely with any gain, in the process, he 
should as far as possible subordinate himself to the 
conception and thought, and even defer, where pos- 
sible, to the technique of the original writer.”’ 

The book before us is a delightful example, on 
almost every page, of how translation can appeal when 
undertaken in the right mood and with the right mental 
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outlook. When, occasionally, Lord Curzon keeps with 
fidelity to the original, as in “Le Drapeau Belge’’ of 
M. Emile Cammaerts, he loses nothing—the first lines 
go “slap’’ into English: 


Rouge pour le sang des soldats— 
Noir, jaune et rouge— 

Noir pour les larmes des méres— 
Noir, jaune et rouge— 


and obviously the only thing to do was to avoid 
elaboration and let the rhyme go. It is quite extra- 
ordinary to note the close correspondence often possible 
between a poem and its partner. “Carillons de 
Flandres’’ runs beautifully into our common measure : 


Sunday it is in Flanders, 
And, blue as flax, the sky 
O’er plain and windmill stretches 
Its peaceful canopy. 
The bells, high in the belfries, 
Are singing, blithe and gay, 
The overflowing gladness 
Of coming holiday. 


We hinted just now at a reservation, and it seems to 
us that the one failure in the book is the rendering of 
Francois Coppée’s sonnet, “Ruines du Coeur.”” <A 
difficult rhythm is chosen, and this is the sestet : 


Long time, alone, I gazed on my disaster, 
Many a sunless noontide, many a starless night 
Passed, and I lived there days begirt with horror, 
Till thou appearedst, white in the light. 
Bravely then, to find a lodging for our two loves 
Builded I my hut from the ruins of that site. 


The sonnet does not go well into the metre of “Love in 
the Valley’’—or something very near it—and we saw 
the same sonnet, set as a Westminster Gazette “Problem 
Page’’ competition, more musically and attractively 
rendered eight years ago. 

From the Latin translations we select one gem, 
entitled aptly, “Crux Ferrea’’: “Affixus olim fur cruci; 
nunc crux furi’’—which becomes : 


In olden days they hanged the thief, 
And on the cross he clung ; 

But now we’ve turned another leaf— 
The cross on thieves is hung. 


Among other interesting and occasionally inspiring 
pages in this rather novel volume are a part of Canto V 
from Dante’s “Inferno,’’ several Latin poems done into 
English, poems by Gray, Mrs. Hemans, Wordsworth 
(“Lucy’’), Cowley, Hogg (“The Skylark’’) and Clough, 
translated into Latin, and Addison’s_ well-known 
“Vision of Mirzah’’ adapted into verse—the latter an 
exercise, one would infer, only worth doing as the whim 
of a leisure hour or two. In addition, there are a few 
short renderings from the Greek. The whole effect is 
that of the finer, happier pleasures of the scholar, 
roaming through ancient and modern literature, select- 
ing here and there a fancy that delights him and piques 








him into examining its possibilities by the touchstone 
of translation. The result may sometimes fail to 
satisfy completely, but it is always worth the trial, 
especially when essayed by one so competent and with 
such sound principles on the subject as the compiler 
and part-author of this charming collection. 





Bonnie Devon 


Through a Dartmoor Window. By BEATRICE CHASE, 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


IT is a strange and pathetic thing that hundreds of 
people annually can visit Dartmoor and regard it as a 
bleak, barren waste—so little do they know. They 
drive across, alas! in wagonettes, or walk a few steps 
from the road at Postbridge to look at the old 
“clapper,’’ and that is all they know of the Moor. They 
have never known the delights of a tramp from Ash- 
burton, through Buckland, to Widecombe and then on 
to Princetown on a long, breezy, summer’s day ; never 
followed up the rivers until they become shy, tinkling 
streams half hidden among heather and bracken ; never 
seen Bellever at twilight or Wistman’s Wood at dawn. 
Still less have they lived on and with the great, mysteri- 
ous Moor, or made the acquaintance of its men and 
women. To them Dartmoor is just a show-place, a 
series of brown or purple hills with a ribbon of road 
which they prefer to keep in sight; a lunch, perhaps, 
in the deadly modern annexe of the inn at Widecombe; 
and a drive home again to gas and bathrooms and elec- 
tricity. 

Not so is the Moor appreciated. Such folk may see 
Dartmeet with the bodily eye, but never will they see 
it with the spiritual eye. To know this fine, stern, 
beautiful western land needs a disposition which not 
many outside the bewitching county are fortunate 
enough to own. We are happy in recognising un- 
grudgingly that Miss Chase, herself of the North 


| Country, is one of the charmed circle; she has lost her 


heart to bonnie Devon, and her books, whether her 
mood be grave or gay, thrill all who know the land and 
are tuned to her delicate key. We are far enough from 
the Moor at this moment—pent in London, with no 
heather or bracken in sight ; but a long look through this 
“Dartmoor Window”’ has brought the people, the sound 


| of the baby rivers, the cadence of the speech, the glory 





of the tors, the “back-along’’ days, straight to our 
hearts, and only grim circumstance holds us from rush- 
ing towards Paddington. 

It is quite possible—even likely—that many people 
will not care a great deal for this book of impressions, 
humorous and true and lovable though it may be to the 
Devonian. They are perhaps not to be severely blamed. 
But we defy anyone to read some of its pages on such 
simple themes as the weather, the dogs and cats, the 
unique “Mr. Bluejacket,’’ the confidential postman, and 
the day when everything “goes wrong,’’ without lapsing 
into loud chuckles. Only on one point would we dis- 


agree—the statement that bulls are never at large on 
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Dartmoor; for we have a poignant recollection of a hot 
midsummer afternoon at the remote end of Tavy 
Cleave, some years ago, when a particularly offensive 
pull forced us to eat our sandwiches perched on a hard 
boulder in mid-stream, awaiting his pleasure. From 
this experience, and others concerned with the missing 
of tracks when away from the road, we would draw the 
moral that it is always unwise to be without refreshment 
of some sort when exploring the Moor. To the writer 
of this book, and to the “Rainbow-Maker’’—who must 
be a very charming lady indeed—we render hearty 
thanks for allowing us to halt so long at the bottom of 
that rough, steep hill (leading, shall we say, in the 
direction of Dartmeet ?) before pulling up the opposite 
ascent into the noisy city-world again. 





Town Planning 


Modern City Planning and Maintenance. 
KOESTER. (London: McBride Nast. 


By FRANK 
25s. net.) 


No book could well make a more timely appearance 
than this. Written before the war, as so elaborate a 
work must have been, it will inevitably be of a greater 
value than was ever anticipated after the war. In all 
countries where the health and the welfare of its citizens 
are a first consideration the future design and construc- 
tion of towns are commanding more and more atten- 
tion. The old haphazard if picturesque ways no longer 
suffice. Cities must be built to serve the ends of both 
hygiene and beauty, and the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association which came into existence six 
years ago is engaged on an educational work of revolu- 
tionary significance. In North-Eastern France, in 
Belgium and elsewhere new towns will have to rise on 
the ashes of the old, and much as we may regret, even 
mourn, all that has been lost, there will unquestionably 
be little attempt to restore. Expert guidance will be 
wanted in constructing something fresh, and such 
expert guidance we may get in ample measure from Mr. 
Koester. His book is, in the main, the outcome of 
years of practical professional study of the subject in 
both the United States of America and Germany. 
What he says of America is true of other countries : 
“This movement, the replanning of cities, has only 
begun to take shape in this country in the last few 
years, but already great progress has been made and 
plans of the most elaborate and magnificent character 
have been proposed.’”’ From Delhi to Letchworth, 








from Philadelphia to Berlin, the principles of the art 
of city planning have undergone vast changes recently, 
and this book is a reminder that, whatever else she may 
or may not have done, Germany had much to teach the 
world in regard to their application. Some have an 
idea that the town-planners would reduce all towns to 
a deadly uniformity. Mr. Koester shows how wide of 
the mark that view is: “The problem of every city is 
an individual problem and must be treated as such,”’ 
and he urges the necessity for putting the execution of 
every scheme into thoroughly competent hands, not 
probably local hands. Architects, engineers and artists 
generally will find Mr. Koester both suggestive and 
informing. There are 160 admirable illustrations from 
photographs and sketch designs. The book should 
make an irresistible appeal to what he calls “the civic 
imagination,’’ and it will certainly quicken the sense of 
civic duty in all who are concerned in the control of 
towns, either new or old. 





Fiction 


SOME novels make one wish that there were no rules 
as to the number of words to which a work of fiction 
should extend. “His Father’s Wife’? (George Allen 
and Unwin, 6s.), is such a book. For quite half the 
story Mr. J. E. Patterson has made it interesting; 
farming life in East Anglia is presented in a manner 
which at once takes the reader “back to the land,’’ but 
after each of the incidents—a chase by a bull, a picnic, 
a dance in a barn—usually connected with rural life, 
is described, there is not enough in the story to sustain 
an absorbing attention to the end. Aaron Rugwood is 
a prosperous farmer, at first slightly envied, and after- 
wards bitterly hated, by his less successful neighbours. 
He is a widower with one son, Roger, and Barbara, a 
fosterchild, who has been brought up to look upon 
Aaron as her natural guardian and Roger as her play- 
mate and almost brother. Superstition is rife in this 
district. Aaron is many times cursed by his envious 
friends and told that the time will come when his 
flourishing acres will be laid waste and the name of 
Rugweod known no more in the land. The father is 
proud and ambitious; the son lacks his father’s decision 
of character, and alternates in his choice of a career 
between sailor and farmer, much to Aaron’s annoy- 
ance. Quarrels take place between them, not lessened 


| by the fact that Roger, after his father has married 
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Barbara, realises that had he not been a laggard in 
love, as in most other matters, he might have claimed 
his old playmate for himself. It is probably to empha- 
sise the curse hanging over the land that, whenever a 
festival of any kind takes place, a scandal, a tragedy, 
or some unhappy event is certain to come to the board 
and make itself prominent before the close of the 
merrymaking. The author has not handled these hap- 
penings in a particularly convincing manner; they do 
not stalk in as the inevitable skeleton, but appear to be 
thrust there for effect. This does not add to the artistry 
of the story and makes the reading of it a little 
wearisome. 


Mr. H. G. Wells as humorist pure.and simple, with 
scarcely a thought of problems or lectures, has placed 
us in his debt with “Bealby’’ (Methuen, 6s.). Although 
we must say that there is nothing irresistible about the 
wit or wisdom of the story, it goes with a rollicking 
speed, and the adventures of poor Bealby, who in one 
week entered “service,’’ assaulted a chancellor, ran 
away, became handy-boy to three caravanning ladies, 
went on tramp, and was the cause of many complica- 
tions, are well enough described to amuse a leisurely 
hour or so. We find Mr. Wells’s familiar tricks: the 
quaint spelling, the capital letters, the rows of dots, 
the little details of observation—especially of physical 
peculiarities—which bring some of his characters so 
vividly to life. His tramp has brief intermittent spasms 
of rabid socialism, but we are spared the usual pages 
of admonition. The book is one to be read in a mood 
of lazy appreciation, if possible out of doors when 
holiday-making. 


During their existence most people, through courtesy, 
kindness of heart, or social politeness, have listened 
to a recital by uninteresting people given in an un- 
interesting manner. Those who vouchsafe the in- 
formation have no intention of boring their listeners ; 
but the fact remains that much more would be accom- 
plished by the average raconteurs of trivialities if 
they would look around a little and talk or write of 
things that are really of account in life rather than of 
superficial happenings which can only be handled with 
any degree of success by an absolute master of style 
and diction. “Oliver,’’ by B. Paul Neuman (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 6s.), is an account of a man’s career from 
an early age until his death many years afterwards in 
the presence of his young son. The tracing of a life’s 
career seems to be becoming very popular with many 
writers, and it is strange how few handle the subject 
well. Sometimes one deals adequately with the early 
stages of the hero, while another writer seems more 
at home in touching upon his later years. Here, how- 
ever, neither seems particularly to appeal to the author; 
for he goes so lightly over the canvas, touching the 
picture so slightly with his brush that ofttimes it is 
difficult to discern that any mark has been placed there 
at all. The best that can be said is that there is 


nothing objectionable in “Oliver,’’ if the humour— 
which, when it appears, is pathetic—is excepted. 
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Shorter Notices 
Men of the Hour 


However sincerely we may protest that we are utterly 
tired of “war’’ books, the fact remains that a certain 
proportion of them interest us keenly, being well 
written by men who really have something to say. This 
is happily the case with Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s new 
volume, entitled “ The War Lords’’ (J. M. Dent, Is.), 
which is, strictly speaking, a collection of essays on 
twenty of the personages who have been silhouetted 
on the screen of publicity by the lurid light of the last 
twelve months. He might, we think, have given the 
place of honour to anyone but the Kaiser—to French, 
Joffre, Jellicoe, or King Albert, for example; but, 
apart from this, the arrangement is good. The great 
military leaders, the naval and political heroes of the 
day, are treated in steady, illuminating phrases; the 
chapter on Lord Fisher is admirable, with its suggestions 
of the prolonged duel between him and von Tirpitz 
for supremacy of the fleet: “They have watched each 
other’s moves for years, the one grimly and studiously, 
after the Prussian manner, the other with sardonic 
gaiety.’” The less-known monarchs and _diplomatists 
—kKing Nicholas of Montenegro, King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, M. Venizelos, King Gustav of Sweden—have 
each a section of criticism and explanation, and those 
who have influenced opinion, such as Bernhardi and 
LLiebknecht, are not forgotten. This seems to us one 
of the most valuable little books on war affairs that 
has appeared, and its issue in the “Way farers’ Library” 
is an excellent idea. 


The Future Citizen 


We have referred recently to several books dealing 
with educational matters, and especially with the treat- 
ment of the child. The work just written by M. L. V. 
Hughes, entitled ‘‘Citizens to Be’’ (Constable, 4s. 6d.), 
is a valuable addition to this specialised literature. The 
author discusses so many points in detail that we can 
only hint at the scope of the volume: Social Reform 
through Education, the curricula, Leisure, Humanism 
and the War—here are four chapter-headings which 
open a very wide view. The section on ‘‘Health’’ is 
particularly good. ‘‘The very low salary is an evil,” 
says Mr. Hughes, ‘‘and the protest is just and right. 
But is it really a greater evil than the daily school 
environment of the teacher who, for instance, with a 
class of sixty, has to choose between a poisonous atmo- 
sphere and the roar of traffic coming in through open 
windows and rending him inaudible? In both cases 
the wrong is a personal one to the teacher, but the 
protest against the second is many times more justified 
and more urgent because it is also the direct wrong 
done to sixty.’’ This is strong common sense, and the 
same note runs through the book. The subject of 
‘‘Leisure,’’ for example, leads to a page or two on the 
attractions of the picture-palace: ‘‘the educational 
criticism of the Cinema began after its anti-educational 
element had taken firm hold.’’ Again, we note the 
fine common sense of the observation. This book, 
widely circulated among teachers, should do an im- 
mense amount of good. It has a keen preface by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D. 


LLL — 


Lord Esher has contributed a Preface to a little 
book by Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, which Mr. Murray will 


| shortly publish, entitled ‘‘The Great Settlement.’’ As 
its name implies, the volume treats of problems to be 
settled when the Great War is over, 
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The Theatre 


A Hundred Nights After 


OST critics, certainly ourselves, are generally 

wrong if they drop into the banal habit of stat- 
ing that a play will be a success, or not, as the case 
may be. But there are some happy chances so obvious 
that everyone is tempted and falls. “Quinney’s,’’ at 
the Haymarket, is, of course, a case in point. We all 
knew, for once, that the public would like Mr. 
Vachell’s play; its lively interpretation by Mr. Ainley, 
Miss Hemingway, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Miss Malone, 
Miss Sydney Fairbrother, and Mr. Poulton on the first 
night showed that even in war time ‘‘Quinney’s’’ would 
be an all-round success. 

After a hundred performances the fun and character, 
the pathos and simple wit, are as fresh and convinc- 
ing as ever. Each actor makes the utmost of his or 
her opportunities, and Mr. Vachell sees that there are 
plenty of stage effects ready to hand. The pleasure of 
the audience is a delight in itself. A dealer in 
antiques, whom we chance to know, and who had not 
seen Mr. Ainley before, spoke of the actor as being 
absolutely ‘ke man, and was charmed with him, not 
because the character was presented with a thousand 
skilful touches and cunning details, but because he 
believed him to be the dealer himself translated on to 
the stage. Art is so many-sided that there are 
hundreds of ways of enjoying it, and doubtless each 
member of the large audience at the Haymarket has his 
own method of appreciating the occasionally theatrical 
but always effective situations which follow each 
other so closely. Recently at the Palace Theatre we 
saw Miss Wish Wynne, Mr. Playfair, and the others, 
give the quaintest burlesque of the midnight love- 
making scene in the dealer’s drawing-room. With all 
its fun and sub-acid satire it did nothing to destroy 
the pleasure of the original performance. Indeed, 
from one point of view it suggested that Miss Wynne 
and some of the actors at the Palace would play with 
excellent effect in the Haymarket piece; from another, 
that it was not quite fair to abuse Mr. Ainley’s York- 
shire accent, which one recognises on re-hearing as 
perfectly true and easy. 

It may be said, in fact, that “Quinney’s’’ is one of 
the few modern plays that can be thoroughly enjoyed 
on a second visit. Both its artificiality and its art 
make it the most generally welcome entertainment to 
be found at present on the London stage. 


EGAN MEw. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


DRINK, THE WAR AND THE WEATHER. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 
_ Dear Sir,—In spite of the King’s example, Lord 
Kitchener’s warning and Mr. Lloyd George’s sweeping 





assertions, it does not appear that the average soldier— | 


or for that matter the ordinary civilian—intends to forgo 
his glass of ale or other intoxicating beverage it pleases 


him to imbibe. And looked at from a purely commonsense 
point of view there is something to be said for the tena- 
city with which a man, used for many years to take stimu- 
lating liquor, clings to the habit. Beef and beer are 
supposed by men of various shades of opinion to have 
been responsible for the greatness of England’s sons in 
the past, and there is no reason to suppose that a cocoa- 
fed nation would in any way be likely to surpass in valour 
or intelligence the race that beef and beer have begotten. 

Therefore, if it is conceded that beer in itself is not harm- 
ful, perhaps it is not amiss to see if any fault can be found 
with regard to its distribution, or more correctly with the 
manner in which, outside the home, it is taken. The last 
few days have been intensely hot. ‘‘Tommy’’ and his 
pals have been very, very thirsty and have had some spare 
time. They want to chat and they want a drink. There 
are tea-shops, say the ardent temperance ‘‘reformers.”’ 
Yes, but the majority of tea-shops start the business of 
closing soon after seven and there may be two or three 
hours to spare between seven and the time at which all 
good citizens now feel that they ought to be indoors. Be- 
yond picture palaces and theatres, what place is there left 
where friends can chatter over a friendly glass but the 
public-house? And, through no fault of the landlord, what 
is a public-house like during a heat wave like the present ? 
A hot, stuffy place with very little fresh air, doors for the 
most part shut, and a general suggestion that customers 
while they drink must be hidden from view. Considering 
the intercourse Englishmen have had with the Continent, 
and particularly with France, whom most of us admire in 
many ways, it is astonishing that steps have not been 
taken to make our public-houses more places of real re- 
freshment and less blazing gin palaces than they are at 
present. Why should they not have fronts that can be re- 
moved when the hot weather comes and small tables, even 
where space admits on the pavements themselves, where 
not only men, but their wives and children also could sit 
in the evening and enjoy a cup of coffee—if funds would 
run to it with liqueur—and a chat with mutual friends? 
What is to prevent the café system, so successful abroad, 
from working equally well in England? If drinking be 
wrong—and, of course, by drinking 1 mean what is usually 
described as ‘‘strong’’—it is wrong whether indulged in 
behind closed doors or at a table in the open. If it is not 
wrong, then why not do it comfortably and in sight of 
others? 

It must be’a marvel to our Continental visitors, and 
also to ourselves, if we trouble at all to think about it, 
that one must listen to the strains of the very good music 
provided twice daily in Hyde Park with a dry and parched 
throat. Even the tea-house is placed at such a distance 
from the band that it is almost nearer to leave the Park 
and seek refreshment in Brompton Road than to walk the 
many yards between the band enclosure and the tea-house. 
Besides, nothing is obtainable here after dark. 

In spite of bomb-dropping over Paris, the city, as soon 
as it was decided that the German armies would not 
enter her gates, immediately put out her little tables which 
she had temporarily taken in, and perhaps it is not vain to 
hope that when there is more time to attend to home 
affairs and our fighting boys return with an appreciation 
of the French system, some legislator, on a day when the 
faddists are all at home with a bilious attack on account 
of drinking too much cocoa, will be daring enough to 
suggest an alteration in our licensing laws and we may see 
small tables around which will be seated friends enjoying 
a cheap and harmless evening’s entertainment of song or 
dance while they partake of light refreshment at a 
moderate cost. Yours faithfully, 

CLARENCE Haine. 


Walham Green. 
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are gathering for your benefit everything authoritative and new. 


@ With the great European fashion journals cut off, with all ordinary 
sources of fashion news interrupted, Vocue has become more clearly 
than ever before the absolute authority on what is to be worn by the 
well-dressed woman. 


4 And remember that VocuE comes not once a month, like the ordinary 
magazine, but twice each month, bringing thereby not only the very latest 
fashion news, but twice as much of it. 


@ Never has Vocue’s unique value been so universally recognised as in 
the past months of uncertainty. 
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